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[Toussaint L’Ouverture, in the costume of Commander of the Black Army of Hayti—Copied from Rainsford. } 


Ir is an important question whether negroes are con- | coming mixed with the black race in countries where 
stitutionally, and ietesure irremediably, inferior to whites | slavery exists, and where it has existed till lately. Man 
in the powers of the mind. Much of the future welfare | persons have ventured upon peremptory decisions —_— 
of the human race depends on the answer which experi- | sides of the question; but the majority are still, unsati ; 
ence will furnish to this question ; for it concerns not | as to the real capabilities of the negro race, — 4 
only the vast population of Africa, but some millions of | inferiority of mind is too evident to be dispu a net 
negroes who live elsewhere, and the whites who are be- | may be accounted for by the circumstances _ st W 
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have lived, both in their own countries and 
abroad ; while, if one single instance can be adduced of 
a man of jet-black complexion who has exhibited a 
genius which would be considered eminent in civilized 
European society, we have at least a proof that there is 
no incompatibility between negro organization and high 
intellectual power. Among a very few individuals of 
the African race who have distinguished themselves by 
intellectual achievement, Toussaint L’Ouverture is pre- 
eminent: and while society is waiting for evidence of 
what the negro race at large can do and become, it 
seems to be rational to build high hopes upon such a 
character as that of the man who was, asa Dictator anda 
General, the model upon which Napoleon formed himself ;* 
who was as inclined to peace as renowned in war; and who 
will ever be regarded in history as oue of the most remark- 
able men of an age teeming with social wonders. 

At the time when the French Revolution broke out, 
the island of St. Domingo belonged partly to the Span- 
iards and partly to the French. This beautiful island, 
which lies so near Jamaica that the blue mountains of 
Jamaica may be seen from the heights of Hayti (as 
St. Domingo is now called), is 390 miles long, and 140 
broad, at its widest part. About two-thirds of the island 
belonged to the Spaniards, and the remainder, the 
western end, to the French. The north and east coasts 
are barren ; but the interior spreads into fertile ages 
where the Spaniards were rich in wild horses, cattle, and 
swine. The part belonging to the French was divided 
into three provinces; and in these there were a few 
flourishing towns, and many rich plentations cultivated 
by slaves. There are some high mountains, and many 
beautiful valleys, shaded with cacao groves and coffee 
plantations; while in the po were fields of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, separated from each other by hedges 
of limes, citrons, and flowering shrubs. Such was the 
country of which Toussaint became the ruler. 

As for the people who lived in the French provinces 
of the island, they were of three kinds—the planters, who 
were Frenchmen, or the descendants of Frenchmen ; the 
free people of colour, descendants of freed slaves, or of 
white fathers and negro mothers; and the large class of 
town and country slaves. The numbers of these three 
classes were supposed to be as follows in 1790 :— 


Whites ° -. 80,831 
Free people of colour . 24,000 
Town slaves ; ° ° - 46,000 
Rural slaves 434,429 


So that there were between fifteen and-sixtetn’ times as 
many slaves as whites ; while, at the same time, the free 
people of colour might, by themselves, have been almost 
a match for the whites in case of a war of races. 

When the French Revolution broke out, news arrived, 
of course, in the colony of St. Domingo, of what was 
doing in France. It might have been supposed that the 
planters, a small body of gentlemen, holding a large 
number of slaves, and living in the midst of mulattoes, 
to whom, though free, they would not allow the rights of 
citizenship, would have beer’ anxious to prevent anything 
being said in the colony about the Rights of Men, and 
upon Social Equality. It strangely happened, however, 
that when they were speaking of Man aii his Rights, they 
were thinking only of white men; and it seems never to 
have occurred to them that dark-complexioned men 
would desire or endeavour to obtain their share of social 
freedom. ‘The mulattoes, however, considered that they 
were as much entitled to social liberty of every kind as 
any other men; and while thé white planters were 
drinking popular toasts, and displaying the banners sent 
over to them from France, und hailing a new age of the 
world, forgetting that they were all the time oppressing 
the mulattoes, and holding fell: w-men in property, their 
dusky neighbours were planning how they might best 
claim from the French government the rights of citizen- 

¢ See ‘ Biographie Univerzelle, article Toussarnr, 
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ship, from which they were shut out by the proud whites, 
A dreadful war followed, in consequence of the absolute 
refusal of the whites to admit them to an equality. - The 
French government first favoured one party and then the 
other, and thus exasperated the deadly hatred which the 
two parties mg bore. There are no more horrible 
cruelties on record than those which the whites and the 
mulattoes exercised towards each other in the war of the 
Revolution of St. Domingo. 

What were the slaves doing while it went on? For 
some time they kept very quiet, supposing that they had no 
concern in the affair. Their masters were so much in the 
habit of despising negroes, that they do not appear to 
have dreaded their slaves hearing anything about the 
principles of liberty. It is not certainly known whether 
the mulattoes stirred up the slaves to attempt their free- 
dom, or whether they did it quite of their own accord. 
The mulattoes had been put down, for the time, by the 
whites, and it is very probable that they set the slaves to 
rebel for them ; but all that is known is that a fire broke 
out on a plantation on the northern part of the island, in 
the month of August, 1791, and that it soon appeared 
that all the slaves in the province were acting in concert, 
and rising against their masters. The north-western part 
of the island blazed with fires; the household slaves 
were locked up by their owners; and the whites began 
fortifying the towns. 

Toussaint was at this time a slave on a plantation in 
the midst of this district. He was one of the last to stir 
in the insurrection ; and he was often heard to lament 
the violence of his brethren in rising at all. 

The father of Toussaint was said to have been the se- 
cond son of an African king, and to have been taken 
gr in war with another tribe, and sold into slavery. 

e became the y of a planter in St. Domingo, 
whose estate lay about three miles distant from the town 
of Cap Francois, on the north-west coast of the island. 
On this estate, called Breda, Toussaint was born, in the 
year 1743 or 1745. He had three sisters and four bro- 
thers, and was the eldest of the sons. The first employ- 
ment of the little slave was to keep the cattle; and the 
earliest recollections of his character were of his gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness, and strong religious tendencies. 
When he became a _ man, every one was anxious to 
learn particulars of his childhood ; and all the few who 
could tell anything of him agreed as to his meditative 
and religious cast of inind. He had some of the advan- 
tages for thought that the herdsmen of the East enjoy,— 
long days of solitude, spent under a bright sky, with all 
the luxuriance of nature shed around, and an occupation 
which requires little of either the head or hands. But 
all this would be nothing to a mind which had never 
been roused. Toussaint would have vegetated like the 
grass he stretched himself upon, if some superior mind 
had not given him thoughts, or incited him to think for 
himself. Whose this mind was, whether that of parent, 
master, companion, or priest, we do not know. Mr. 
Bayou de Libertas, the bailiff of the plantation, was kind 
to him ; and by some means he learned to read and 
write, and proceeded a short way in arithmetic. Whether 
the bailiff caused him to be taught, or whether he owed 
his knowledge to a friendly negro, named Pierre Baptiste, 
or whether he learned by watching what others did, is 
disputed. The bailiff observed his superiority, and took 
him out of the tield to make him his coachman. In this 
situation, as in every other, Toussaint was remarkab'e 
for a sedateness which nothing could disturb, and an in- 
vincible patience. Instead of being aye 1 towards 
children and brute animals, as those who are themselves 
oppressed usually and naturally are, he was loving and 
gentle. His religion taught him to endure patiently, 
and at the same time to refrain from inflicting upon 
others anything which he Would not have inflicted on 
himself. Through life, ia the lowest humiliation of his 
servitude, and in the majesty of his virtual sovereignty, 
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he was temperate in all kinds of enjoyments, and remark- 
able for preferring the pleasures of the mind to those of 
the body. At twenty-five he united himself to a woman 
of his own colour, and had several children, whom he 
reared with great judgment and tenderness. 

When the slaves rose in 1791, Toussaint feared and 

believed that their objects were revenge and plunder; 
and he mourned over their excesses, and kept quiet him- 
self, in the conviction that it was better to endure per- 
sonal injuries than to avenge them. The moment, how- 
ever, that he perceived that the struggle was of a political 
nature, and that the rights of a class were in question, 
he declared his intention of joining his brethren, and 
stepped in a moment out of slavery into freedom. He 
had nothing to do with the fires and massacres of Au- 
gust, 1791; but joined the insurgents as soon as he was 
convinced that they had a principle of union, and an end 
in view. When the plantation on which he served was 
endangered by the approach of the negro forces, he pro- 
vided for the safety of his master, putting him on board 
an American vessel in the harbour, and shipping with 
him a quantity of sugar, on the proceeds of which the fu- 
gitive might live in his exile. This duty done, he pre- 
sented himself to the black general, Jean Frangois, and 
was received into the army. He had some knowledge of 
medicine, and was called physician to the forces ; and rose 
through the rank of aide-de-camp te that of colonel. 

This army was under royalist commanders, and was 
actually fighting for the king, and the ancient order of 
things in France; while the planters, the aristocracy of 
the island, were representing revolutionary principles. A 
strange set of circumstances! and an odd cause for Tous- 
saint to be embracing! He knew and cared little for the 
state of parties in Frarce: he was fighting for his black 
brethren against their white oppressors; and for a long 
while was not aware that he was affording his testimony in 
favour of the same despotic principles in France which 
he was contending against in St. Domingo. 

In the interval between his embarking in military en- 
terprise, and his discovery of the position which it be- 
came him to assume, Toussaint was with Jean Frangois 
and the army in the Spanish part of the island; for the 
Spanish colonists were opposed to the republican French 
planters. ‘Two commissioners were sent from France to 
offer liberty and peace to the negroes, in the name of the 
nation. Toussaint’s reply to their overtures is remark- 
able, as showing what was his political belief at this pe- 
riod, 1793, when he was under the influence of the 
Spanish governors of the colony, and before he had suffi- 
ciently ascertained and pondered the state of affairs in 
the island. He wrote to the commissioners,—‘ We can- 
not conform to the will of the nation, because, since there 
has been government in the world, we have obeyed none 
but that of a king. We have lost our French king, but we 
are fostered by the Spanish sovereign, who assists and re- 
wards us. Therefore, Commissioners, we cannot acknow- 
ledge you till you shall have enthroned another king.” 

Toussaint was at this time posted at Marmalade, with 
his negro troops, and under the command of a Spanish 
general. While there, he heard of the Decree of the 
French Convention, of February 4th, 1794, which con- 
firmed and proclaimed the liberty of all slaves, and de- 
clared St. Domingo to be an integral part of France. 
This news seems to have opened his eyes to the truth that 
in opposing the republican general he was fighting against 
the freedom of the blacks. He lost no time in opening a 
communication with Laveaux, the republican com- 
mander ; and in a few days he marched to join him, with 
a considerable negro force, delivering up to the repub- 
lican arms several Spanish posts of great importance. 
The Spanish general, Hermona, had exclaimed, a few 
days before, on seeing Toussaint receive the sacrament, 
that God never visited a purer spirit ; but now confusion 
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of the negro commander was reviled as it had before been 
honoured. It is hinted by historians that ambition was 
one cause of the defection of Toussaint; that he had 
littleshope of rising to the rank held by Jean Francois in 
the Spanish forces, while he hoped for a great addition 
to his honours from the French general. Laveaux made 
him brigadier-general, but watched all his movements, 
believing that a man who had changed sides once might 
change again. The power which Toussaint speedily ob- 
tained over the ignorant and barbarous soldiery, (the re- 
leased slaves, whom he commanded,) was indeed wonder- 
ful enough to fix the attention of all who were around 
him,—the wisest and most experienced of whom were as 
much under the spell of his influence as the most de- 
graded. It was by his observation of men’s minds, and 
by his own decision of character, that he obtained this 
influence. He had not yet had the opportunity of show- 
ing valour : he was so fur from eloquent that his words 
were few, and the utterance of them awkward and diffi- 
cult ; he was above fifty years of age, and had but just 
emerged from slavery. But he knew that the blacks 
wanted a leader, and he felt that he was the leader they 
wanted ; and this conviction gave him a confidence in 
arrangement and action, which made him the master of 
all the minds about him. When the Spanish posts fell, 
one after another, into the hands of the French, one of 
the commissioners exclaimed, ‘‘ Cet homme fait ouverture 
partout!” “This man makes an opening every way.” 
The public voice gave Toussaint the name of L’Ovver- 
tuRE, the opening, from this time; and he willingly 
adopted it, building upon it an assurance to his dark 
brethren that through him they were to attain a bright 
and ful future. 

e distrust with which Laveaux regarded him seemed, 
however, to doom him to inaction, and to fix the term of 
his political career: but Toussaint was a man made to 
avail himself of accidents; and an accident soon hap- 
pened which he turned to good account. The mulattoes 
of the town of Cap Frangois conspired against the French 
general, in March, 1795, and imprisoned him. Toussaint, 
on hearing of it, marched towards the town, and before 
he reached it had 10,000 men under his command. He 
prepared to besiege the een when the inhabitants 
opened the gates to him. He entered as a conqueror, re- 
leased the French 3y° from prison, and restored him 
to his dignities. Ina fervour of gratitude Laveaux de- 
clared, “It is this black, this Spartacus, predicted by 
Raynal, who is destined to avenge the outrages committed 
against his whole race ;” and the eral added, that he 
should henceforth do nothing without the advice and 
assistance of Toussaint. He immediately appointed him 
lieutenant of St. Domingo; and Toussaint was in fact 
Dictator of the colony from that day. The first use he 
made of his power was to establish order and discipline 
among the Diack pulation; and the success of his 
endeavours is pa honourable to the people he go- 
verned and to himself. France owed him an immense 
debt of gratitude. A historian unfriendly to the blacks* 
wrote, that “if St. Domingo still carried the colours of 
France, it must be allowed it was solely owing to an old 
negro, who seemed to be appointed by heaven to unite its 
severed members.” The war with the Spanish part of the 
island was soon brought to a close, and the negro chiefs 
engaged in it repaired to the court of Spain, leaving Tous 
saint to support alone the pride and the hopes of his colour. 
It is said that, in order to possess himself of a post held 
by the English, he wrote to the British commander, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, that he desired to confer with him as 
to the means of going over to the English, hoping thus 
to get Sir Thomas Brisbane into his power ; and that the 
English commander was on the point of falling into the 
trap, when warning reached him of the treacherous inten- 
tions of Toussaint. It is certain that an officer, named 
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Gauthier, was sent instead, and that he began his nego- 
tiation by an endeavour to bribe the negro general with 
money. Toussaint appeared deeply displeased, arrested 
the officer and his companions, and caused them to be 
shot for having desired to corrupt the general of the 
French forces. Wherever he went, he made order take 
the place of licentiousness, and diligence of recklessness. 
The waste country began to teem with fertility wherever 
he turned his steps ; and all the sad symptoms of devas- 
tation disappeared where he stretched out his arm in 
command. The proprietors naturally came in under his 
protection, and were eager to sanction his authority ; and 
never perhaps was a monarch more powerful or more 
conscious of his power than Toussaint in his beautiful 
island at this time. With what a full heart, with what 
strange emotions must he have looked upon the Breda 
estate, where fifty years had passed over him as a slave ! 
How his eye must have dwelt on the cattle in the field 
where he was herdsman! on the bananas under whose 
shade he rested at noon! and on the hut where he slept 
in preparation for the toils of the morrow! But Toussaint 
was proud, and no unnecessary word is known to have 
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escaped him respecting his astonishing change of condi 
tion. He seems to have considered himself born to a great 
lot ; for he was as little dazzled by his elevation as he 
had been patieut in depression. 

General Laveaux returned to Europe, and Commis- 
sioner Santhonax nominated Toussaint commander-in- 
chief. A Frenchman who arrived in the island from the 
mother-country to take that dignity, found himself a mere 
cipher, and began to complain. Toussaint ordered him 
on board a corvette in the roads, and: sent him home, 
Soon after he got rid of Santhonax, by sending him with 
despatches to the French government. ll this ap 
excessively arbitrary ; and it remains doubtful how much 
of Toussaint’s proceedings was owing to his personal 


- ambition, and how much to his conviction that men fresh 


from France could never govern negroes, and that the 
peace and prosperity of the island depended on his keep- 
ing all the power in his own hands. It is certain that 


he did restore St. Domingo to a state of high prosperity ; 
that the people were devoted to him; and that no act of 
guilt is known to have been ever perpetrated by him for 
the gratification of his own ambition. 
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[Temple erected by the Black Population of Hayti, to comimemorate their Emancipation.] 


Toussaint perceived how his arbitrary measures to- 
wards the French officials would tell against him in the 
mother-country ; and he sent his two sons, Placide and 
Isaac, to be educated in Paris, escorted by an officer, who 
was commissioned to intimate to the French government 
the uneasiness and trouble which would be caused in the 
island by the continued residence of Commissioner San- 
thonax. In his letter to the Directory on this occasion, he 

declared how great must be his confidence in the Direc- 





tory, when he delivered his children into their power, at 
a time when the complaints which were alleged against 
him might well cause a doubt of his good faith! “ At 
present,” he added, “ there is no inducement to interior 
agitation. I guarantee, under my personal responsibility, 
the submission of my black brethren to order, and their 
fidelity to France. Citizen Directors, you may rely upon 
speedy good results; and you will soon feel whether I 
involve in vain my own responsibility and your hopes.” 
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His conduct was publicly praised at Paris. He was 
once more entitled the Deliverer of St. Domingo, and the 
Directory presented him with a richly embroidered dress, 
and a suit of superb armour. 

The French government, however, could not but be 
jealous of him ; and General Hédouville was sent out to 
be commander-in-chief, and to attempt to restrain the 
ambition of the negro Dictator. But Hédouville could 
compete with him no better than his predecessors. The 
captain of the ship, hearing Toussaint speak of the toils 
of command, said that he should be proud, after having 
brought out Hédouville, to carry back Toussaint. Tous- 
saint replied hastily, “‘ Your ship, sir, is not large enough 
for a man like me.” Hedouville soon turned his face 
homewards again. The enemies who then remained were 
the mulatto generals, who, jealous of the power of a negro, 
had stirred up their mulatto forces in rebellion against 
him: and the English, who still retained a footing in the 
island, and whom it was necessary to get rid of. Tous- 
saint dealt thus with each. 

The English general, Maitland, attempted to nego- 
tiate with Toussaint, as soon as it became clear that the 
British could not long hold their posts in the island. It 
is said that in the archives of the capital of Hayti there 
is a copy of the propositions made by the British, that 
they should evacuate their posts in the island, and that 
Toussaint should be acknowledged king of Hayti by 
England, on condition of his agreeing to a treaty of ex- 
clusive commerce with Great Britain. Toussaint was 
too wary to agree prematurely to these proposals ; but he 
accepted the evacuation of the British posts, and the rich 
presents of plate and cannon offered by the English ge- 
neral. He took possession of the principal posts amidst 
great pmp. ‘The British troops lined the road: a Ca- 
tholic priest met him in procession with the host; and 
he was received and entertained in a magnificent tent. 
After the feast, he reviewed the British troops. He seems 
to have borne in mind the intention of being made 
king of Hayti; for he proclaimed a general amnesty, 
secured the old proprietors in their estates, decreed and 
superintended the diligent prosecution of rural labour, 
and attached all the creoles by using his power to rein- 
state them in their rights. He decreed that the former 
negro cultivators, though now free, should work for five 
years for their former masters, provided they were well 
used, and allowed a fourth part of the produce : and upon 
his thus pronouncing, the blacks flocked to the fields, 
with arms by their sides, and the hoe in their hands ; 
and all traces of the devastation of war soon disappeared. 
A characteristic anecdote is related of Toussaint’s con- 
duct when General Maitland returned the visit at the ne- 
gro camp. General Maitland had such confidence in 
the honour of the negro commander, that he travelled for 
a great distance, among armed blacks, with only three 
attendants. The French commissioner, Roume, wrote to 
Toussaint, advising him to secure General Maitland while 
he had so favourable an opportunity. General Maitland 
knew of this advice, but he believed he also knew Tous- 
saint; and he proceeded. He was kept waiting awhile 
at head-quarters; and when Toussaint at length ap- 
peared, it was with two open letters in his hand. “ There, 
General,” said he, “ before we talk together, read these. 
One is from the French commissioner ; the other is my 
answer. I could not see you till I had written my re- 
ply, that you might be satisfied how safe you are with 
me, and that I am incapable of baseness.” If this 
story is true, (of which there seems no reason to doubt,) 
we may fuirly refuse to entertain the suspicion of his 
enemies, of his intention to entrap Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
as related above. 

The mulattoes now raised the cry that the island was 
sold to Great Britain, and that Slavery was to be re- 
established ; and a cruel war began between them and 
the negroes ; the whites taking part with the one or the 
other, according to the position of their estates. On re- 





ceiving tidings of a success and massacre on the part of 
Rigaud, the mulatto chief, Toussaint collected his forces 
at Port-au-Prince, the south-western capital, and com- 
manded the attendance at church of all the mulattoes of 
the place. He mounted the pulpit, and addressed them, 
predicting his own success, and the ruin of their colour, 
if they opposed him. 

For a time, however, the mulattoes were successful, and 
by means of treachery were enabled to defy him, and 
lift up their heads in the north. But while they sup- 
posed Toussaint to be shut up in Port-au-Prince, he was 
upon them, having escaped a hundred dangers, and 
acted and marched with incredible speed. He delivered 
the whites who were imprisoned, and sacrificed the trai- 
tors to whom he owed his temporary defeat. The mu- 
lattoes, in utter despair, crowded into Cap Francois. 
Toussaint was instantly upon them again. He convoked 
the authorities of the place in the church, mounted the 
pulpit, and declared, “The men of colour have been. 
punished enough. Let them be forgiven by all, as they 
are by me. They may return to their dwellings, where 
they shall be protected and treated like brethren.” 

The enthusiasm excited by this unexpected clemency, 
however great among those who had been trembling 
before the conqueror, did not extend to their companions 
who were in arms. The war was not over; but Tous- 
saint was finally victorious. Towards the end of the 
year 1799, Napoleon, then First Consul, sent out commis- 
sioners to St. Domingo, to confirm Toussaint in his office 
of commander-in-chief. Rigaud, the mulatto general, saw’ 
that his party was abandoning him, and set sail for France. 

Again it appeared as if all promised peace and pros-- 
perity ; but the mind of Toussaint was not yet at ease.. 
The ambitious are never at ease: some doubt, some fear,, 
some anticipation of evil, for ever troubles their repose.. 
Napoleon had not written to him; and fearing that this: 
omission might be in some way portentous, Toussaint. 
evaded publishing the proclamation brought by the com- 
missioners, and reading under the banners of the forces: 
the address of Napoleon, “ Brave blacks, remember that. 
the French alone acknowledge your liberty and your equa-- 
lity of rights!”? He kept his uneasiness to himself for the: 
time, however, and applied himself to his civil duties, as: 
before the late war, and with no less success. Hearing: 
that the bailiff of the Breda estate, on which he had been 
a slave, was wearing om life in the United States;, 
Toussaint caused him to be written to, inviting hima to: re- 
turn, and put himself at the head of the interests of “the 
old good masters.” The bailiff made all haste, andl was 
invited to the soirée of the commander-in-chief, un. the-very 
evening of his arrival at Port-au-Prince. He: was about 
to embrace the great man; but Toussaint drew back two 
steps, and said, in a grave tone, “Gently, sir! there is 
now a wider difference between me and you), than there 
was formerly between you and me. Returm to the Breda. 
estate ; be just and steady; make the blacks work well,. 
that by the prosperity of your smaller interests you may 
aid the general prosperity of ‘the first of the blacks,’ of 
the commander-in-chief of St. Dominge.” 

He caused the duties of religion and morality to be: 
strictly enforced, and gave the whole weight of his ex-- 
ample and influence in favour of decency and sobriety of | 
life. He frowned upon every indication of licentious- - 
ness of manners, and avoided all favourable notice of © 
persons, however otherwise graced, who were not modest, 
quiet, and diligent in their vocation. His public levees . 
were conducted with the strictest. decorum, and the best . 
private societies of Europe were. not superior in manners 
to his evening parties. Every thing was magnificent . 
around him, and his retinue was splendid as that of an 
Oriental monarch; but he was plain in his food, his 
dress, and all his habits. He wore a turban always on. 
his head, and was thence called by his enemies “ the . 
monkey with the linen head-dress.” He made a meal. 
of cakes and fruit, with a glass of water, His bodily: 
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strength was prodigious, and he maintained it by constant 
vigorous exercise. It was his custom to make sudden 
excursions to various parts of the island, always choosing 
the points where he was least expected. He sometimes 
rode 150 miles without rest, perpetually outstripping all 
his attendants, except two trumpeters, who were as well 
mounted as himself. After such fatigue, he would sleep 
for two hours, and start up again, refreshed for new toils. 
He was accessible to all who wished to see him ; and it 
is said that no one ever left his presence dissatisfied: if 
he eould not grant the request, he contrived to please the 
applicant. His generals were obedient as children before 
him ; his soldiers regarded him as a superior being, and 
the people at large worshipped him as their deliverer. 
It is no wonder that the conviction existing in his mind 
escaped his lips, that he was the Bonaparte of St. 
Domingo, and that the colony could not exist without 
him. This was no more than a moderate expression 
of the truth. 

He saw that there could be no permanent peace in the 
island while any portion of it remained under Spanish 
control ; and his first great error of policy seems to have 
been regarding exclusively the state of affairs at home, 
and overlooking or despising the force which might be 
brought against him from Europe. He found little 
diffieulty in uniting the Spanish to the French portion of 
the island under his sway. The city of St. Domingo 
delivered its keys to him upon summons ; and the clergy, 
who were very influential among the Spanish population, 
were in favour of a devout ruler who flattered their am- 
bition with the homage he rendered to themselves and 
their office. They prepared the people to receive him, 
in his progress througlt the island, with acclamations, 
and the uproar of cannon and bells. 

His manner of taking the oath tendered to him by the 
Spanish authorities at the city of St. Domingo illustrates 
the mind of the man. The ancient oath involved an 
engagement to govern with wisdom the territory of which 
the ruler was about to take possession. On this oath 
being tendered, Toussaint replied, “I cannot make the 
promise you require; but I swear, before God who hears 
me, that I consign the past to oblivion, and that my vigi- 
Jance and my cares shall have no other object than to 
render the people who have placed themselves under my 
eare happy and conteut.” The governor, upon this, de- 
livered the keys to him without hesitation. This hap- 
pened in January, 1801. 

He employed a council of his adherents to prepare a 
colonial constitution, which might unite the different in- 
habitants of the island under an uniform and impartial 
government. By this constitution all executive power 
was put into his hands, with the office of president for 
life, with power to choose his successor, and to nominate 
to all offices. In all that regarded commerce and finance 
this constitution worked admirably, during the short time it 
was tried. The commerce of all nations visited the shores 
of St. Domingo under the American flag; the treasury 
filled ; the estates flourished, and Toussaint was adored. 

But Toussaint had now reached the highest point of 
his prosperity. Fifty years of his life had been spent in 
an insensible preparation for the prodigious work which 
the last ten had achieved. His meditations in the groves, 
his speculations under the starry heavens of the tropics, 
his study of human ers and human destinies during 
the nights of nearly half a century of slavery, had now 
come into the use for which he had little dreamed that 
they were designed. He had been the means of forming 
a nation of freemen out of a herd of negro slaves, and 
had taught them that personal self-restraint is the only 
guarantee of social liberty: he had fairly established the 
first civilized negro community ; and now it remained to 
show how the other species of education which he had 
undergone had prepared him for another fate ; low far 
his principles of religion and his habits of patience could 


support him through the third, the dreariest portion of | 
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his course.. Two years of his life remained to be passed 


in decline, in humiliation, struggle, grief, and sickuess, 


It is evident to others, though little dreamed of by h.m- 
self, that his greatest moral triumphs took place in these 
last two years. 

He was warned by many of his counsellors that the 
roclamation of a new colonial constitution would be 
ighly offensive to France—that it would be considered a 

manifesto against the mother-country. He trusted not: 
he hoped that while all was done in the name of France, 
and so obviously to the advantage of the colony in its 
enlarged and enriched state, the countenance of the go- 
vernment in Europe would not be withheld. But the 
obstinate silence of Napoleon disturbed him more and 
more. He had written repeatedly— The First of the 
Blacks to the First of the Whites,’—and no notice had 
been taken of his communications. 

Towards the end of the year 1801, news arrived that 
slavery was to be maintained in Martinique and Cayenne, 
that preliminaries of peace between France and England 
were signed, and that there was an expectation in Europe 
that Napoleon would reduce St. Domingo to complete 
obedience, and re-establish slavery there. The suspense 
which had troubled Toussaint was now at anend. He 
issued a proclamation on the 18th of December, 1801, 
which, though it began with professions of obedience to 
France, was decidedly, in its substance, an appeal to the 
soldiery. It was so understood ; and the colony became 
aware that a defence against France was to be attempted. 

In January, 1802, the French squadron, bearing the 
choicest troops of the army of Napoleon, commanded by 
his brother-in-law, Le Clerc, entered the bay of Samana. 
Toussaint stood on the mountain-side to watch their ap- 
proach. In a moment of uncontrollable emotion, he 
revealed to his officers something like despair. “We shall 
all perish,” said he; “all France is coming to St. Do- 
mingo ; but she is a dupe, or she would not come for the 
sake of vengeance and slavery.”” Crowds of blacks who 
had assembled to gaze at the French, who landed ona 
point where they were not expected, were suddenly charged 
with the bayonet; and for once Toussaint was not on 
the spot to aid them. General Cristophe (afterwards 
king of Hayti) sent to prohibit the landing of the French 
at Cap Francois without the leave of the commander-in- 
chief. Le Clerc requested an interview with Cristophe, 
and strove to win him over to the side of France. It 
is said that Toussaint was in an adjoining apartment, 
and heard the whole of the conversation. The unvarying 
reply of Cristophe was that he would report everything 
to his chief, but that nothing could be done without his 
permission. The reason why the negro generals could 
not act with vigour at this time was that the whites in 
Cap Francois were disposed to favour the French, in the 
hope of slavery being restored by them. Cristophe soon 
found that the inhabitants of the city were so little to be 
relied on to keep the enemy out of it, that no means of 
depriving the French of a harbourage remained but to 
burn the town. He fired it in several places, and with- 
drew his troops in good order, carrying with him 2000 
whites as hostages, not one of whom was injured during 
the warfare which followed. 

Toussaint was not idle all this while. He knew he might 
trust to Cristophe to deal with the city ; and he was busy 
in the interior making preparations for a protracted war. 
He knew that if he could, by any means, hold out till 
August, the yellow fever would be an omuipotent ally. 
General Le Clere seems to have entertained a due dread 
of the mighty negro; for he tried all devices to ensnare 
him before he drove him to bay. Among other seduc- 
tions to yield, he employed the two sons of Toussaint, 
who had been educated at Paris, and who had been 
brought over in the squadron. The youths were sent, 
with their tutor, to Ennery, one of their father’s country 
residences, where their parents met them. The interview 
was most affecting. The tutor directed all his influence 
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over his charge, all their hopes and fears, all their French 
ideas and sentiments, to persuade their father to become 
lieutenant-general under Le Clerc. All this was in vain. 
Toussaint knew that the subjugation of his race was the 
aim of this invasion ; and he was neither to be threatened 
nor tempted into any concession whatever. He withdrew 
from the estate, where the youths remained for some days, 
at the end of which Toussaint sent- orders to them to 
return to the fleet, with a letter to Le Clerc, which con- 
tained the following :—‘‘ You have come to supplant me 
by force of arms. You have detained the letter of the 
First Consul to me till three months after its date; and 
have meanwhile put in jeopardy the order and liberties 
of the blacks by acts of hostility. The rights of my 
colour impose upon me duties above those of nature ; to 
them I am ready to sacrifice my children, whom I send 
back to you, that I may not be enfeebled and shackled 
by their presence. I am more distrustful of France than 
ever, and must have time to decide on the course I am 
to pursue.” Le Clere hastened to send back ,the sons, 
with a declaration that he agreed to a truce of four days; 
at the end of which time he would outlaw the negro 


generals, if they did not come into the service of France. | 


‘Toussaint had no idea of yielding. His first thought 
was for the liberty of conscience of his sons. He left them 
free to choose between him and France. “My children,” 
said he, “ choose your duty. Whatever it be, I shall al- 
ways love and bless you.” Placide declared that he had 
done with France; and he fought by his father’s side, 
Isaac returned to the fleet. The first of these family in- 
terviews took place on the Sth or 9th of February, at 
night ; and the second a few days afterwards. 

A declaration of outlawry was issued, as threatened, 
against Toussaint and Cristophe. Le Clerc used every 
means to secure the defection of the negro troops, in which 
he succeeded but too well; a matter more of sorrow than 
surprise, under the circumstances. The greatest marvel 
of all Toussaint’s achievements is that he was able to do 
what he did with such social materials as he had at com- 
mand. When it is considered that the elements of the 
society he ruled were whites, first made arbitrary and self- 
ish by being slaye-owners, and then vindictive by being 
deprived of their human property—mulattoes made jea- 
lous by social oppression—and negroes debased by slavery, 
it is truly astonishing that, while left unmolested from 
without, Toussaint was able to establish anything like 
order, diligence, peace, and prosperity in the island. The 
presence of a foreign foe, who appealed to the jealousy, 
avarice, and fears of the different parties in society, was 
cure tu disorganize his work for the time, and leave him 
a sacrifice to the defection of his people. After much 
fighting and some vicissitude, Toussaint, with his generals 
and a small body of troops, fortified himself in a moun- 
tainous retreat. There Le Clerc pursued him, and lost 
1500 men in repeated vain attempts to dislodge him. 
The blacks issued forth at intervals, cut off the commu- 
nication between different bodies of the invaders, and as- 
saulted the French when they were least expected. On 
one occasion, Toussaint appeared before a division which 
had been joined by some of his own troops, at the time of 
the greatest defection. At the first sight of him, the 
black deserters sank to the ground, while he was appéal- 
ing to them—“ Will you kill your general, your father, 
your brethren?” But all was in vain. The discipline 
of the French troops (amounting, with reinforcements, 
to 25,000 men) was too much for him. He was sus- 
tained occasionally by bands of labourers from the es- 
tates; but the French were reinforced to much better 
purpose by the arrival of 4000 fresh and hardy soldiers 
from France. Cristophe and Dessalines, his two chief 
supporters, were compelled to submission: and the time 
was come for Toussaint to make terms. 

Toussaint called before him two of his prisovers, one a 
military, the other a naval officer, and sent them as bearers 
of a letter from him to Le Clerc, in which he intimated 





that there might yet be room for negotiation. - He exhi- 
bited the war as having now become aimless and merely 
cruel ; but declared, finally, that he should always be 
strong enough to burn, ravage, and destroy, and to sell 
dearly a life which had been somewhat useful to the mo- 
ther-country as well as to his own race. Le Clerc was 
only too happy to negociate. Five thousand of his men 
were slain; five thousand more were in the hospitals ; 
and only twelve thousand remained in fighting condition. 

The declaration of Toussaint’s outlawry was rescinded, 
and, a few days after, the fallen hero came boldly to greet 
the French general. His appearance excited a strong 
sensation, and the mountains reverberated with the sa- 
lutes fired in his honour from the forts and the squadron. 
All heads were bowed as he passed, and the French were 
awed by the homage paid to the Deliverer in his adversity. 
Toussaint was followed by between 300 and 400 horse- 
men, who remained in a defensive position, their sabres 
drawn, during the conference between the two com- 
manders. Among other things, Le Clerc asked Tous- 
saint where he would have found arms to prolong his 
resistance. “I would have taken yours,” was the reply. 
Toussaint took the oath of allegiance, and was authorised 
to retire to his estates. 

Le Clerc was thus put into nomipal possession of the 
colony and of the colonial army: but Toussaint was the 
virtual monarch of the island. His moral influence was 
incalculable ; and while he lived and moved in sight, the 
French held but a deceptive sovereignty. A glance of 
the great man’s eye, the lifting up of his finger, his 
lightest whisper, were more than a match for all the 
drilled troops, all the ships and ammunition in France, and 
for all the wealth of her treasury. Napoleon knew this ; 
and accordingly Le Clerc was furnished with secret orders 
which empowered him to remove that influence by trea- 
chery which he had been unable to overthrow by force. 
The transaction related above was called by Le Clerc 
“the pardon of Toussaint.” By the negroes, its whis- 
pered title was, “a suspension of hostilities till August,” 
—till the potent ally, yellow fever, should arrive. Time 
pressed: it was difficult to take Toussaint, on account 
of his wariness, and of the love borne to him by the 
whole people. _A deep stratagem served the purpose at 
last. 


The district of Ennery was purposely overcharged with 
French troops. The residents were discontented, and made 
Toussaint the medium of their complaints. General Bru- 
net,to whom he applied, answered that he was but imper- 
fectly informed about the localities, and needed the as- 
sistance of the former ruler of St. Domingo to deter- 
mine the situation of the troops. “See these Whites :” 
exclaimed Toussaint, as he read General Brunet’s letter, 
“They doubt nothing ; they know every thing ; and yet 
they are obliged to come for advice to old Toussaint.” 
He fell into the trap. He sent word to General Brunet 
that he would come, attended by twenty men, and confer 
with him, on the Georges estate, on the 10th of June. 
General Brunet appeared at the appointed place and time, 
escorted also by twenty men. He asked Toussaint in, 
and they shut themselves up for business. Meanwhile 
the French soldiers mixed in with the escort of Toussaint, 
engaged each his man in light conversation, and, at an 
appointed signal, sprang each upon his negro neighbour, 
and disarmed him. At the same moment, the French 
admiral, Ferrari, appeared before Toussaint, and said, “I 
have orders from General Le Clerc to arrest you.. Your 
guards are captured : our ie are everywhere: you 
are a dead man if you resist. Deliver up your sword.” 
Toussaint yielded his sword in silence. 

He was conducted to his estate at Gonaives,—not, as 
his adorers had trusted, to spend a vigorous and peaceful 
old age in repose, surrounded by his family, and cherished 
by the love of the people he had redeemed, but merely in 
preparation for further insult and injury. A frigate, the 
Creole, anchored in the bay, near Toussaint’s estate; and 











in the night he and his family were roused from sleep, 
hurried on board, and conveyed to the northwest coast of 
the island, where they were put on board the Heros, a 
ship of the line, in which they were conveyed to France. 
‘Two black chiefs, who attempted the t man’s rescue, 
were shot : and about 100 of Toussaint’s most devoted 
companions were arrested, and sent on board different 
ships of the squadron. No one of them was ever heard 
of more; and it is supposed that they were all thrown 
overboard. 

On meeting the commander of the Heros, ‘Toussaint 
observed to him, “In overthrewing me, you have over- 
thrown only the trunk of the tree of negro liberty in St. 
Domingo. It will arise again from the roots, ause 
they are many, and have struck deep.” He spoke truly. 
Slavery has never been re-established in Hayti ; and this 
island may be regarded as the centre from which negro 
liberty and civilization are destined to spread into all the 
countries where the dusky race is found. The outrage 
upon Toussaint roused the whole island. Cristophe and 
Dessalines rose with their forces: the French were pressed 
on every side; and all the reinforcements which were 
sent from France seemed to do them no good. Even 
while Toussaint yet lived, 40,000 Frenchmen are sup- 
posed to have perished in the island. ae ae 
the torture: they introduced blood-hounds from Cuba to 
hunt down the blacks: but for every black whom ‘they 
destroyed, two seemed to rise up ; and before the invaders 
relinquished the struggle, they were reduced to feed on the 
carcases of the very dogs they had brought in to destroy 
their foes. On the first of January, 1804, the independ- 
ence of Hayti was formally proclaimed, and its inhabit- 
ants took their place among the nations. 

Toussaint was kept a close prisoner on his passage to 
France, not being allowed to see even his own family. 
On the arrival of the ship at Brest, he was allowed to 
meet them once, to bid them farewell for ever ;—for ever 
in this world, he would have said ; for he was a firm be- 
liever ina future life. He was escorted by a detachment 
of dragoons to Paris, and committed to the prison of the 
Temple. Napoleon repeatedly sent his aide-de-camp, 
Caffarelli, to him there, to question him about trea- 
sures he was reported to have buried. The only answer 
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that could ever be got out of him was, “I have lost some- 
thing very different from such treasures as you seek.” 
When this disgraceful importunity was found to be in 
vain, he was conveyed to the castle of Joux, near Be- 
sangon, in Normandy, where he was deprived of the 
services of his only remaining attendant, Mars-Plaisir, 
and locked up in a dungeon, the floor of which was ac- 
tually under water. It was while he, who had spent a 
long life in the sunshine of the tropics, and in unceasing 
activity of body and mind, was striving for patience un- 
der the long torture of such an imprisonment as this, 
that Wordsworth wrote this sonnet :— 
“ Toussaint, the most unhappy Man of Men! * 

Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 

Within thy hearing, or thou liest now 

Buried in some deep dungeon’s earless den ;— 

O miserable Chieftain! where and when . 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 

Though fallen Thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast lett behind 

Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, and skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee: thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.” 

Of course, this captivity killed him, as his foes doubt- 
less intended it should. He held on for ten months, 
during which we know nothing of his thoughts and say- 
ings, and sank under an attack of apoplexy, on the 27th 
of April, 1803. 

His family resided in the south of France, where his 
ry died, in 1816, in the arms of her sons, Placide and 

saac. 

Was not this a Man—in all respects worthy of the 
name? He was altogether African,—a perfect negro in 
his organization, yet a fully endowed and well-accom- 
plished man. In no respect does his nature appear to 
have been unequal ; there was no feebleness in one di- 
rection as a consequence of unusual vigour in another. 
He had strength of body, strength of understanding, 
strength of belief, and consequently of purpose ; strengih 
of affection, of imagination, and of will. He was em- 
eyes a Great Man: and what one man of his race 

as been, others may be. 
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[Fac-simile of the subscription to a letter, poets | pire rr exchange of prisoners, written by Toussaint to Captain 
? 


Smith, of his Britannic Majesty’s ship Hanni 
Indivisible.”} 


h January, 7th year of the French Republic: One and 
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